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Hannibal  Hamlin,  who  had  served  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  as  Governor  of  Maine, 
took  the  oath  as  Vice  President  in  a ceremony  preceding  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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H.J.  Res.  155 


^ightg'sctienth  Congrtss  of  the  Ignited  States 

of  atmerica 

AT  THE  FIRST  SESSION 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  W ashington  on  Tuesday,  the  third  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one 

Joint  lR.csolution 

To  create  a joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Whereas  Saturday,  March  4,  1961,  will  mark  the  centenary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  anniversary  will  be  widely  observed  and  noted  through- 
out this  land  and  overseas;  and 

Whereas  the  occasion  will  coincide  with  exercises  commemorative  of 
the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-1865;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Armed  Forces  during  those  years  of  tragedy 
and  travail ; and 

Whereas  he  foresaw  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him  as  “greater 
than  that  which  rested  on  Washington”;  and 

Whereas  he  sought  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  saying,  “Without 
the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  ...  I cannot  succeed.  With 
that  assistance  I cannot  fail.”;  and 

Whereas  one  who  stood  in  the  audience  at  his  first  inauguration  would 
later  write,  “the  shouts  which  have  resounded  for  him  at  the  Capitol 
are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.”;  and 

Whereas  from  a wooden  platform,  projected  from  the  eastern  portico, 
beneath  an  unfinished  dome,  he  pleaded  and  reasoned  that  day  for 
reconciliation  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  saying: 

“I  take  the  official  oath  today,  with  no  mental  reservations,  and 
with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws,  by  any  hyper- 
critical rules  ....  I hold,  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law, 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual  .... 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  government  proper,  ever  had  a provision  in 
its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination  ....  Before  entering  upon 
so  grave  a matter  as  the  destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all 
its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a 
step,  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you 
fly  from,  have  no  real  existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills 
you  fly  to,  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from?  Will  you 
risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a mistake?  . . . Physically  speak- 
ing, we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections 
from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A 
husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  each  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face;  and 

[.3  ] 


intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them  ....  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield,  and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone, all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature.”;  and 

Whereas  the  better  angels  do,  in  fact,  touch  us:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on  Saturday,  March  4 
next,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary'  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  first  in- 
auguration shall  be  commemorated  by  such  observance  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  committee  on  arrangements  in  cooperation  with  the 
national  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  this  resolution,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  four  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  shall  appoint  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives jointly  to  constitute  a committee  on  arrangements. 

Immediately  upon  passage  of  this  resolution  and  after  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  have  been  appointed,  the  Speaker  shall  direct 
the  committee  on  arrangements  to  meet  and  select  a chairman  from 
one  of  their  own  group  and  such  other  officers  as  will  be  appropriate 
and  needed  who  will  immediately  proceed  to  plan,  in  cooperation  with 
the  national  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Lincoln  Group  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  an  appropriate  ceremony,  issue  invitations 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretaries  of  departments,  heads  of  independent  agencies, 
offices,  and  commissions,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  assistant  heads  of  depart- 
ments, Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  centennial  commissions 
from  the  various  States,  Civil  War  roundtables.  State  and  local  his- 
torical and  patriotic  societies,  and  such  other  students  and  scholars  in 
the  field  of  history  as  may  have  a special  interest  in  the  occasion, 
organize  a reenactment  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  inauguration  on  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  select  a speaker  and  other  participants, 
prepare  and  publish  a program  and  siibmit  a report  not  later  than 
June  1,  1961. 


APPROVED 


(S)  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(S)  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate. 


(S)  John  F.  Kennedy 


March  1,  1961 


The  Lincoln  Inaugural  Commemorative  Program 


Music — The  United  States  Marine  Band, 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  F.  Schoepper,  U.S.M.C.,  conducting. 

The  Invocation — The  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty. 

Welcome — The  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 

Greetings  From  the  Congress — The  Speaker, 

Honorable  Sam  Rayburn. 

Address — Carl  Sandburg. 

LINCOLN  INAUGURAL  REENACTMENT,  i86i 
Narrator — Roger  Mudd. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President-Elect  of  the  United  States — 

John  C.  Collison. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  Wife  of  the  President-Elect — 

Mrs.  Jane  Gill. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  From  Illinois — Ralph  Becker. 

Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — 

William  Tredway. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States — 

Clarence  B.  Gill,  Jr. 

James  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States — 

Ray  Moore. 

Edward  D.  Baker,  Senator  From  Oregon — H.  P.  Newson. 
Henry  Waterson,  Journalist — A1  Carwil. 

James  A.  Pearce,  Senator  From  Maryland — A1  Tyler. 
Benediction — The  Rev.  Donald  W.  Mayberry. 

Music — The  United  States  Marine  Band. 


. ' V- 


The  President-Elect  Comes  to  Washington 

February  23.  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Philadelphia-to- 
Washington  train,  with  Lincoln,  W.  H.  Lamon,  and  detective 
Allan  Pinkerton  on  board,  switches  to  Baltimore  & Ohio  tracks 
about  4 A.M.  at  Baltimore  and  arrives  Washington  6 A.M. 
Cong.  Washburne  (111.)  surprises  Lincoln  by  meeting  train  with 
carriage  and  driving  him  to  Willard’s  Hotel,  14th  St.  and  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  NW.  Lincoln  breakfasts  with  Sen.  Seward  (N.Y.) , 
after  which  they  call  upon  President  Buchanan  at  White  House 
and  meet  members  of  cabinet.  Calls  on  Gen.  Scott,  who  is  not 
home.  Returns  to  Willard’s.  Telegraphs  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  of  safe  arrival  Washington  6 A.M.  At  2 P.M.  Scott 
returns  Lincoln’s  call.  Visitors  include  Montgomery  Blair  [soon 
to  be  postmaster  general]  and  father,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Wash- 
ington newspaperman  and  political  figure.  [About  this  date  Lin- 
coln visits  Mathew  B.  Brady,  352  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  poses  for 
several  photographs.]  Receives  Illinois  delegation  headed  by 
Sen.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (111.)  in  late  afternoon.  Goes  by  car- 
riage to  Seward’s  residence  at  7 P.M.  to  dine  privately.  On  re- 
turn from  dinner  finds  long  hall  at  Willard’s  lined  with  people 
and  is  so  interested  in  greeting  friends  on  either  hand  that  he 
forgets  to  remove  hat.  Delegates  to  Peace  Conference  meeting 
in  Washington  call  upon  Lincoln  at  9 P.M.  Sen. -elect  Chase 
(Ohio)  [soon  to  be  secretary  of  treasury]  and  Lucius  E.  Chitten- 
den, delegate  from  Vermont,  introduce  them.  Lincoln  holds  im- 
promptu public  reception  for  members  of  Congress  and  persons 
of  distinction  crowding  parlor  and  anterooms.  Buchanan’s  cab- 
inet calls  at  10  P.M.  Group  of  New  York  businessmen  presents 
compromise  scheme  to  restore  Southern  commerce.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln leaves  Harrisburg  at  9 A.M.  on  Presidential  train,  dines  at 
home  of  John  S.  Gittings,  Baltimore  financier  and  director  of 
B.  & O.,  arrives  Washington  about  4 P.M.,  and  rides  to  hotel  with 
Seward  and  Washburne.  “Hon.  A.  Lincoln  & Family  5 persons 
Meals  in  Room  for  6”  is  assigned  at  Willard’s  to  “No.  6.”  Pri- 
vate dinners,  entertaining,  liquor  and  cigars  for  numerous  visitors 
bring  bill  to  total  of  $773.75. 

February  24.  Lincoln  family  breakfasts  at  hotel.  Lincoln 
attends  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  opposite  Executive  Man- 
sion, with  Sen.  Seward  (N.Y.)  and  after  service  spends  two  hours 
at  Seward’s  home.  In  afternoon  reads  newspaper  comments  on 
recent  speeches.  Receives  many  callers  including  Sen.  John  J. 
Crittenden  (Ky.)  and  Cong.  Charles  Francis  Adams  (Mass.). 
In  evening  Vice  President  John  C.  Breckinridge  calls.  Lincoln 


speaks  briefly  from  hotel  window  to  crowd  attending  serenade  by 
Marine  Band.  Seward  returns  copy  of  Inaugural  Address  with 
written  comments. 

February  25.  Lincoln,  escorted  by  Sen.  Seward  (N.Y.),  at- 
tends informal  reception  in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  visits 
justices  of  Supreme  Court  during  afternoon.  In  evening  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  receive  visitors  for  two  hours  in  hotel  parlors. 

February  26.  Accompanied  by  son  Robert  and  John  G. 
Nicolay,  private  secretary  to  President-elect,  Lincoln  takes  long 
walk  shortly  after  sunrise.  Interviews  two  committees  repre- 
senting former  Gov.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  (Mass.)  and  urging  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  war.  Sen. -elect  Ira  Harris  (N.Y.) 
calls  on  Lincoln  in  afternoon.  Lincoln  receives  memorials  from 
New  York  and  Boston  publishers  requesting  appointment  of 
Cong.  Schuyler  Colfax  (Ind.)  as  postmaster  general.  Visits  Sen- 
ate to  confer  with  Republican  leaders.  Holds  interview  for  sev- 
eral hours  with  Gov.  Thomas  H.  Hicks  (Md.),  Sen.  Douglas 
(111.),  and  others  who  recommend  that  he  interpose  his  influence 
for  settlement  of  pending  difficulties.  Replies  to  Sen.  I’rumbull 
(111.),  and  Gongs.  Washbume  (111.)  and  Anson  Burlingame 
( Mass. ) , committee  of  Congress  reporting  electoral  count.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  receives  friends  from  3 to  4 P.M.  and  from  8 to  10  P.M. 

February  27.  Lincoln  walks  two  miles  and  holds  long  inter- 
view with  former  Sen.  John  Bell  (Tenn.)  before  breakfast. 
Mayor  James  G.  Berret  (Washington)  and  Common  Council  of 
Washington  call  at  hotel;  Lincoln  replies  to  their  official  wel- 
come: “I  have  not  now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any 
of  the  benefits  of  the  constitution,  under  any  circumstances,  that 
I would  not  feel  myself  constrained  to  withhold  from  my  own 
neighbors.”  Receives  clerks  of  executive  departments.  Talks 
with  Sen.  Douglas  (111.)  who  stays  late  to  make  impassioned 
plea  for  conciliation  of  South.  Goes  to  Capitol  and  receives  jus- 
tices of  Supreme  Court  in  afternoon.  At  9 P.M.  group  of  border 
statesmen,  including  former  Sec.  of  Treasury  James  Guthrie  of 
Kentucky  and  Alexander  W.  Doniphan  of  Missouri  calls  to  talk 
compromise. 

February  28.  Sen.  Crittenden  (Ky.)  calls  to  talk  compro- 
mise. Several  New  York  delegations  see  Lincoln  about  cabinet 
appointments  and  other  matters.  Cong.  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding 
(N.Y.) , capitalist,  gives  private  dinner  at  National  Hotel  in  honor 
of  Lincoln  and  Vice  President-elect  Hamlin;  Gen.  Scott  present, 
also  some  Republican  leaders  depressed  by  prospect  of  losing 


Southern  business.  Evening  enlivened  by  Lincoln  remarking, 
apropos  news  item  about  Georgian  oath  to  wear  no  clothes  pro- 
duced under  Republican  regime,  that  he  would  like  to  see  some 
Georgia  gentlemen  clad  in  the  costume  produced  in  their  state — 
a shirt  collar  and  a pair  of  spurs.  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  make 
speeches  responding  to  serenade  by  Republican  Association. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gen. 
Wool  hold  long  interviews  with  Lincoln. 

March  i.  Lincoln  spends  most  of  day  in  private  interviews. 
Offers  War  Dept,  cabinet  post  to  Sen.  Cameron  (Pa.),  who  ac- 
cepts. Receives  warning  of  plot  to  assassinate  him  during  inau- 
guration parade.  Cong. -elect  George  P.  Fisher  (Del.)  warns 
Lincoln  of  possible  Negro  uprising  on  Mar.  4.  Lincoln,  Lord 
Richard  Lyons  (British  Minister),  Gen.  Scott,  and  others  attend 
dinner  given  by  Rudolph  Schleiden,  Bremen  Minister.  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  McLean,  wife  of  John 
McLean,  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  calls  at  White 
House  and  visits  with  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  President  Buchanan’s 
niece  and  hostess. 

March  2.  Lincoln  withholds  admittance  of  uninvited  visitors. 
Goes  for  drive  in  carriage  presented  by  New  York  friends.  Re- 
ceives two  delegations  from  Virginia.  Deputation  headed  by 
Simeon  Draper,  New  York  merchant  and  friend  of  Sen.  Seward 
(N.Y.),  protests  appointment  of  Sen.-elect  Chase  (Ohio)  to  cab- 
inet Lincoln  proposes  alternate  slate  without  Seward’s  name. 
Delegation  retires  nonplussed.  Seward  writes  Lincoln  asking 
leave  to  withdraw  from  cabinet  appointment.  Lincoln  promises 
Vice  President-elect  Hamlin  to  appoint  two  of  his  friends — Ham- 
lin’s first  such  request.  Dines  with  Gen.  Scott  in  evening. 

March  3.  Lincoln  remains  in  quarters  all  day,  presumably 
working  on  Inaugural  Address  and  cabinet  appointments.  Is 
willing  to  have  convention  of  all  states  to  adjust  differences  be- 
tween North  and  South.  Sen.  Seward  (N.Y. ) confers  at  length 
with  Lincoln  regarding  cabinet  appointments.  In  morning  in- 
terview President  offers  navy  cabinet  post  to  Gideon  Welles,  Con- 
necticut newspaperman  and  politician,  who  accepts.  Horatio  N. 
Taft,  chief  examiner  in  Patent  Office,  and  wife  call  on  President- 
elect and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  find  few  Washington  ladies  present. 
The  Lincolns  are  “not  welcome.”  Lincoln  gives  dinner  for  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gideon  Welles,  Montgomery 
Blair,  Simon  Cameron,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  and  Edward  Bates,  whose 
names  he  forwards  to  Senate  as  members  of  cabinet.  Goes  to 
Senate  for  Sen.  Crittenden’s  (Ky.)  farewell  speech. 


March  4.  Morning  cloudy  and  raw;  30,000  gather  to  hear 
Inaugural  Address;  no  disturbance  occurs  during  day.  Lincoln 
sends  letter  to  Sen.  Seward  (N.Y.)  asking  him  to  remain  in  cab- 
inet and  to  reply  by  9 A.M.  next  day.  Henry  Waterson,  news- 
paper representative  at  Willard’s  to  see  W.  H.  Lamon,  is  per- 
sonally conducted  by  Lincoln.  President-elect  receives  Judge 
Davis,  Edward  Bates,  Gideon  Welles,  and  others.  Gives  final 
touches  to  Inaugural  Address.  Shortly  after  12  M.  President 
Buchanan  and  Lincoln  emerge  from  14th  Street  door  of  hotel 
and  joins  Sens.  James  A.  Pearce  (Md.)  and  Edward  D.  Baker 
(Oreg.)  of  Arrangements  Committee.  In  open  carriage  they 
ride  in  procession  to  Capitol.  Files  of  soldiers  line  streets;  rifle- 
men on  rooftops  watch  windows;  artillery  is  posted  near  Capitol, 
which  Lincoln  enters  through  boarded  tunnel.  Senate  is  called 
to  order,  and  oath  of  office  administered  to  Hannibal  Hamlin  by 
Vice  President  Breckinridge.  Buchanan  and  Lincoln  occupy 
seats  in  front  of  secretary’s  desk.  On  portico  of  Capitol  about 
I P.M.  Baker  introduces  Lincoln.  Weather  is  bright  and  clear. 
On  rising  to  deliver  Inaugural  Address  Lincoln  “could  hardly 
find  room  for  his  hat,  and  Senator  Douglas  reaching  forward  took 
it  with  a smile  and  held  it  during  the  delivery  of  the  Address.” 
[The  authenticity  of  this  incident  has  long  been  in  doubt.  See 
J.  G.  Randall,  Lincoln  The  President,  I,  295.]  Lincoln  adjusts 
glasses,  unfolds  manuscript,  and  reads:  “Apprehension  seems  to 
exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that  by  the 
accession  of  a Republican  Administration,  their  property,  and 
their  peace,  and  personal  security,  are  to  be  endangered.  There 
has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  . . . 
I take  the  official  oath  to-day,  with  no  mental  reservations,  and 
with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws,  by  any 
hypercritical  rules.  ...  I hold,  that  in  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal law,  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual.  ...  It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State,  upon 
its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union, — that 
resolves  and  ordnances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void;  ...  I 
therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken;  and,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  I shall 
take  care,  . . . that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  executed 
in  all  the  States.  ...  In  doing  this  there  needs  to  be  no  blood- 
shed or  violence ; and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  be  forced  upon 
the  natior  fl  authority.  . . . One  section  of  our  country  believes 
slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes 
it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial dispute.  . . . The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  au- 


[ 10  ] 


thority  from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him 
to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  ...  By  the  frame 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  this  same  people  have 
wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mis- 
chief; . . . While  the  people  retain  their  virtue,  and  vigilence 
[sic]y  no  administration,  by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or  folly, 
can  very  seriously  injure  the  government,  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years.  . . . If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied, 
hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good 
reason  for  precipitate  action.  ...  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  ...  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  [sic]  from  every  battlefield, 
and  patriot  grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature.”  He  finishes  in  half  an  hour.  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney  administers  oath  of  office.  Marine  band  plays  “God  Save 
Our  President,”  and  procession  to  White  House  begins.  Lincoln 
and  Buchanan  exchange  farewells  at  Executive  Mansion.  Presi- 
dent’s first  official  act  is  to  sign  John  G.  Nicolay’s  appointment  as 
private  secretary.  About  17  persons  sit  down  with  President  to 
first  dinner  in  White  House.  Lincoln  interrupts  dinner  and 
speaks  to  delegation  of  nearly  1,000  New  Yorkers.  Presidential 
party  arrives  at  Inaugural  Ball  at  1 1 P.M.  Sen.  Henry  B.  An- 
thony (R.I.)  and  Vice  President  Hamlin  attend  President,  who 
leads  Grand  March  arm  in  arm  with  Mayor  Berret  (Washing- 
ton) . Douglas  escorts  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  dances  quadrille  with 
her.  President  returns  to  White  House  at  i A.M. ; Mrs.  Lincoln 
remains  at  ball.  Later  recalls:  “The  first  thing  that  was  handed 
to  me  after  I entered  this  room,  when  I came  from  the  inaugura- 
tion was  the  letter  from  Maj.  Anderson  saying  that  their  provi- 
sions would  be  exhausted  before  an  expedition  could  be  sent  to 
their  relief.” 


[ II  ] 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  GLOBE. 


Febmary  13^ 


Doorkeeper  announced  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States . 

The  Senate  entered  the  Hall,  preceded  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arma,  and  headed  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  their  &cretary,  the  members  of  the 
Bouse  rising  to  receive  them. 

The  Vice  President  took  his  seat  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  presided  over  the  joint  convention  of  the 
two  Houses.  The  members  of  the  Senate  occu- 
ged  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  area  of  the 

Mr.  TauMBirLL,  the  teller  ^pointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Phelps,  and  Wash- 
■tnurs  of  Illinois,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  took  their  seau  at  the  Clerk ’a 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  then  said;  The  two 
Houses  being  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  votes  may  be  counted  and 
declared  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  commencing  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1861,  it  becomes  mv  duty,  under 
tka  Constitution,  to  open  the  ccrtincatcs  of  elec- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I now  proceed  to  discharge  that  duty. 

The  Vice  President  then  proceeded  to  open 
and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  with  the  Stale  of 
Maine. 

The  votes  having  been  opened  and  counted,  the 
tellers,  tlirough  Mr.  Trumbdll,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  result  of  the  count: 


SttUwunt  voUi  for  PrtMent  and  Vice  Presider^  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  Uh<f 
March,  1861. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  then  said:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  having  received  a majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  having  received  a majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
commencing  the  4th  of  March,  1861. 

The  business  for  which  the  two  Houses  were 
stssembled  having  been  finished,  the  Senate  will 
now  return  to  its  own  Chamber. 

The  Senate,  headed  by  the  Vice  President  and 
its  officers,  then  retired  from  the  Hall. 

The  SPEAKER  called  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  order. 

Mr.  WINSLO  W.  I move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I trust  that  the  House  will 
not  adjourn,  unless  there  is  an  understanding  that 
the  Pacific  railroad  bill  shall  come  up  as  a special 
order  to-morrow  morning.  I demand  the  yeas 
and  nays  upon  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  yew  and  ny^s  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I hop  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  withdraw  the  motion  to 
adjourn. 

Mr.  WINSLOW.  There  is  no  gentleman  in 
the  House  whom  I would  be  more  willing  to  oblige 
Ikaa  the  geatlesum  from  Ohio;  but  in  the  history 


of  the  Government  there  is  no  instance  in  which 
the  House  has  not  adjourned  after  counting  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  In 
1853  the  House  proceeded  with  its  business  after 
counting  the  votes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  negative — yeas  86,  nays  89;  as  follows; 

YEAS — Messrs.  Alley,  Avery,  BeoJe,  Bocock,  Brabson, 
Branch,  Bristow,  Brown,  BufAutnn,  Buniett,  Butterfield, 
Case,  Horace  F.  Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Clark  B.  Cochrane, 
Cnnkling,  Conway,  Burton  Craige,  John  G.  Davis,  Dawes, 
De  Jainette,  Delano,  Edmundson,  Edwards,  Ely,  English, 
Farnsworth,  Florence,  Garnett,  Gooch,  Graham,  Gurley, 
Hall,  J.  Morrison  Harris,  John  T.  Harris,  Haskin,  Hickman, 
Hoard,  Holman,  Huglies,  Hutchins,  Kunkel,  Eeake.,  Logan, 
Longnecker,  Lovejoy,  Marston,  Charles  D.  Martin,  Eibert 
S.  Martin,  McClem.rnd,  McKenty,  McPherson,  Millson, 
Nelson,  Nlblack,  Nixon,  Noell,  Pettit,  Peyton,  Phelps,  Pot- 
ter, Pottle,  Edwin  R.  Reynolds,  John  H.  Reynolds,  Riggs, 
James  C.  Robinson,  Royce,  Ruffin,  Simms,  William  N.  H. 
Smith,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  William  Stewart,  'i'appan, 
Thayer,  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Train,  Trimble,  Vallandig- 
ham,  Walton,  CadwaladerC.  Washburn,  Elllhu  B-  Wasb- 
bume,  Webster,  Winslow,  and  Wriglit — 86. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Cliarles  F.  Adams.  Adraln,  Aldricli, 
Allen,  Thomas  L.  Anderson,  Ashley,  Barr,  Barret,  Bing- 
ham, Blair,  Bl.tke,  Boteler,  Brayton,  Briggs,  Burch,  Bunt- 
ham,  Campbell,  Carey,  Cohurn,  John  Cochrane,  Colfax, 
Corwin,  Covode,  Co.x,  James  fJmlg,  Curtis,  II.  Winter 
Davis,  Duell.  Dunn,  Edgcrlon,  Eliot,  Etheridge,  Fenton, 
p'erry,  Fo.stcr,  Frank,  Frciicli,  Gilmer,  Haie,  Hamilton, 
Hatton,  Helmick,  William  Howard,  William  A.  Howard, 
Humphrey,  Irvine,  Junkln,  Francis  W.  Kelloeg,  Kenyon, 
Lurabee,  DoWiu  C.  Leach,  Lee,  Loomis,  Mliclar,  Mal- 


lory, Maynard,  McKnight,  Mlllward,  Laban  T 
Moorhead,  Morrill,  Edward  Joy  Mor;is.  m 
Morse,  Palmer,  Perry,  Porter,  Quarles,  Rice,  curi'to^ 
Robinson,  Scott,  Scranton,  Sedgwick,  Slierman  8|cil^ 
^mOT,  Spaulding,  Spinner,  Stanton,  Stokes,  siout,  v2 
Wyck,  Verree,  Wade,  Wafdton,  Wells,  WooS 
Wood&on — 89.  * 

So  the  House  refused  to  adjourn. 

During  the  roll-call, 

Mr.  GU ARLES  stated  that  Mr.  Leach,  of 
North  Carolin.a,  was  still  detained  at  his  roomo 
by  indisposition. 

Mr.  ALDRICH  stated  that  Mr,  *Wini>om  woo 
absent  in  consequence  of  sickness  in  his  fnmily. 

The  result  was  announced  as  above  recorded! 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I now  move  that  the  special 
order  of  tlie  Pacific  railroad  be  continued  over  tiM 
to-morrow,  so  that  the  House  may  now  adioum. 

, Mr.  GARNETT.  I suppose  that  requiiot 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  postpone  it 
in  order.  , 

Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  I rise  to  t 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I call  the  previous  question 


on  the  motion  to  postpone. 

The  SPEAKER,  ft 
bate  is  in  order. 


is  not  necessary.  No  i 


Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  The 


pm. 


vious  question  was  not  called  till  after  I obtained 
the  floor,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Chair.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sickles) 
proposed  to  call  the  previous  question.  I have  at 
good  a right  to  the  floor  as  the  gentleman  froai 
New  York,  and  I will  keep  possession  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  recognized  and  has  the  floor,  and  it 
entitled  to  be  heard  ns  far  forth  as  any  member 
can  be  heard  on  this  subject.  No  debate  on  thit 
question  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  There  wat 
a motion  made  to  postpone  the  special  order  oa 
the  Pacific  rmlroad  bill.  I then  rose  to  iyfoint  of 
order,  and  1 nave  a right  to  state  it. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  hear  it  with 
great  pleasure. 

Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  A few  daj« 
ago,  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio* 
[Mr.  Corwin,]  to-morrow  was  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  tlie  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  thirty-three.  Now,  I hold  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  House,  on  the  mere  motioa 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  to  supersede  that 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  supposes  that 
that  question  will  be  decided  when  it  arises  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  Thatis  thi 
very  point.  But  the  gentleman  from  lowadesireO 
to  have  it  decided  now.  He  moves  to  postpoBO 
the  special  order  of  to-morrow  and  to  substituH 
for  it  the  special  order  on  the  Pacific  railroad  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  supposes  that 
nothing  can  be  decided  at  present  on  that  subject. 
The  only  question  to  be  settled  now  is,  as  to  tha 
postponement  of  this  special  order  till  to-morrow. 
If  the  point  of  order  be  raised  to-moiTOW,  it  esa 
be  decided  then. 

Mr,  WINSLOW  I move  that  the  House  d* 
now  adjourn. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  motion  is  not  in  orde^ 
No  business  has  been  done  since  the  House  vote* 
on  it  last. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr,  BURNETT.  I call  for  the  yeas  and  nay*, 
on  the  motion  to  adjourn. 

COMMITTEE  TO  WAIT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I desire  to  submit,  as  a 
privileged  motion,  the  ordinary  resolution  for  in# 
appointment  of  two  members  of  this  House,  to 
join  one  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appoint^ 
by  that  body,  to  wait  on  the  President  elect,  an# 
inform  him  that  he  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  4to 
March,  1861.  ,, 

Mr.WASHBURNE.oflllinois.  I would  suf- 
gest  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  that  resolu- 
tion comes,  ordinarily,  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  It  came  last  time  from  tha 
House;  1 am  following  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  HINDMAN.  I suggest  that  the  saw# 
committee  be  directed  to  inform  General  Scott  tn» 
there  is  no  further  need  for  his  janizanes  ai>#» 


This  page  from  the  Congressional  Globe  of  February  13,  1861  describes  the  ceremony  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  that  date  when  both  houses  of  the  Congress  met  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


I 


In  conijiliance  with  ;i  custom  as  old  as  tho  i!;ovormiient  ] appear  b4!fori*  you 

to  address  you  briefly,  aad  to  take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  t'on- 
stitutiop.  of  the  I'nited  Stab  s,  to  be  taken  by  the  I'resident  •'•before  he  enters  on  the 
execution  of  his  office.” 

\ 


■n^  ^ oU^cu^  erf 


cry  ^ 


fta5“Apprcticn.sion  .seems  to  exist  amon^  the  people  of  the  J^outhern  iStates,  that  by 
the  accession  of  a Kcpublican  Ailininistration,  their  property,  and  their  peace,  and  pir- 
sonul  security,  are  to  he  einlanj>ered  'f here  has  never  l>een  any  reaaonalile  cause  for  suel; 
apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  ex- 
isted, and  been  open  to  their  insitection  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  pub'ished 
speeches  of  him  who  now  adtlre  scs  you.  1 do  but  <juotc  from  one  of  those  npeeehes 
when  1 declare  that  “1  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I believe  1 have  no  lawful  ri}:ht 
to  do  so,  and  I have  no  inclination  to  do  so.”  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me 
did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I had  made  this,  and  many  similar  declarations, 
and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform,  for 
my  acceptance,  and  as  a law  to  themselves,  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolu- 
tion which  1 now  read  : 


''Rrsolvfd,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which 
the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend ; and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  ofthe  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under 
what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.” 


Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  his  inaugurzil  address  in  January,  1861,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  re- 
vised and  edited  the  original  version  very  carefully.  The  copy  on  these  pages,  reproduced 
from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  numerous  corrections  and  additions  in  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  handwriting,  and  is  the  manuscript  from  which  he  read  at  the  inauguration. 


I now  reiterate  these  scntiinciit.s;  aii'l  in  doiiif:  so,  1 only  press  upon  the  publie  at 
Icntion  the  aiost  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property 
peace  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endaii"ercd  by  the  now  incoiiiini 
Adininistraticn.  I add  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  (’< 
stitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  :^iven,  will  be  cheerfully  triven  to  all  the  Sta;  ^ 
cheerfully  to  one  section^  as  to  another. 

8tK?“  There  is  ninch  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fu;;itives  from  .serviiv  o - 
labor.  The  clause  I now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  llonstitution  as  any  oilier  of 
its  provisions  : 

“No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  .State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es.^ipin^, 
into  another,  shall,  in  con.se<|UC'  ceof  any  law  or  rei?ulation  therein,  he  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  he  delivered  up  on  clai  ;.  of  tli  : party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  ni.ay  he  due." 

It  is  scarcely  que.suoned  that  this  provision  was  intended  "by  those  who  made  it,  tor 
the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention  of  the  law-giver  Is  tin- 
law.  All  members  of  (..’ongres-s  swear  their  support  to  the  whole  ('qiistitution — to  thi' 
provision  as  much  a.s  to  any  other.  To  the  propo.sition,  then,  that  .slaves  whose  ca.scs 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause,  “shall  be  delivered  up,”  their  oaths  are  uoani- 
mons.  N'ow,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  cou'd  they  not,  with 
nearly  e<(ual  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a law,  by  means  of  which  to  keep  gooil  that 
cnanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  enforced  by  na- 
tional or  by  state  authority,  but  surely  that  difference  is  not  a very  material  one.  I f 
the  slave  is  to  he  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others, 
by  which  authority  it  is  done.  .\nd  shonld  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his 
oath  shall  go  unkept,  on  a merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  he 
kept  ? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known 
in  civilized  and  hnmane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a slave 


*6g“I  take  the  ofiBcial  oath  to-day,  with  no  mental  reservations,  and  with  no  purpose 

.\nd  while  I do  not 


to^onstrue  the  Constitution  or  laws,  by  any  hypercritical  rules 

fo  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  a<>  proper  to  be  enforced,  1 do 
suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private  stations,  to  con- 
form to,  and  abide  by,  all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealud,  than  to  violate  any  of 
them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  hold  to  he  unconstitutional. 


A'  ^ 


tki^  It  iji  mm  spvontv-two  tears  since  the  first  inauzuration  of  a I’rcsidcnt  under 
our  nutiuiiul  ('oiietitution.  I luring  that  jieriml  fifteen  different  and  great'j'  dis- 
tinsuislicil  citizens,  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  e.xecutive  f>ranch  of  the 


i/overntnent.  They  li  ive  conducted  it  thMugh  110103-  perils;  andii 
with  LTCJit  s'ieces.s.  Vet.  with  all  this  scope  tor  precedent,  I now  enter  ujxin  the  same 
task  for  [he  hrief  eon.-titnlional  term  o^otir  vei^rs^  under  great^and^pi-euliar  diffieuht 
.\  disruption  of  the  f-’islcml 


I term  o^otir  ve;irs  uodcr  great  and  pi-eu!iar  difficult  v , ^ 1 fLP 


-•  • ' ^ - - 

1 hid<l.  that  in  cotiti  inplation  of  universal  law.  and  of  the  ('oiisiitution,  the  1 nion  of 
these  Stales  is  [ier|s<tna!.  rer|K‘luit\  is  implic<l.  if  not  expri-sscd,  in  the  liiielament.al 


law  of  all  national  j-vvernnienfs.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  11  • government  proper,  ever 
h.ad  a provision  in  its  org-a:.ie  law  forits  own  termination,  thuitinue  to  execute  all  the 
exjiress  provisionsof  our  nati.mal  t '.uistitiition.  and  the  1 nion  will  endure  forever — it 
heiiic  im{ios.sihle  In  destroy  it,  cxc -pt  l>y  some  aelloii  not  provided  for  in  the  instrii- 
III ent  itself. 

.\gain.  it  the  I 'nited  Slates  he  not  a oovernmciit  proper,  hut  an  a.ssoriaiion  of  States 
in  tilt  nature  of  Coiitraet  nierely.  van  it,  as  a contract,  be  |»-aeeafdy  unmade,  hy  le-s 
than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  ? < >mr  parly  to  a coiitraet  may  violate  it — break  it, 

so  to  .speak  ; hut  docs  it  not  re<|nire  all  to  lawfully  rcsciiol  it  ? 

!>eseeilding  from  these  general  prineijdes.  we  find  the  pro)M..itioii  that,  in  ieijal  c»in- 
fiuiiplation.  the  I 'ninn  is  perpetual,  eonfirme<l  h)- the  history  of  the  riiinii  it><-lf  The 
I'liion  is  much  older  than  the  Constitutioii  h was  foriiied  in  fa*'t,  hy  the  Articles  of 


Assoc 

^nct*'  i 


' ' ’ ' ^ 


Jt  was  further  matured 


ju-rpctual,  hy  the  Artiele.s  of  ('oufeileratioii  in  177“'.  And  finally,  in  17''7.  one 
■leelart'd  ohjcels  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  ronstiluliOn,  was  f„riH 


y,.  / HWlVrtl.” 

Hut  if  destruction  of  the  I nion,  113-0110,  or  hy  a part  only,  of  the  St.aU-s,  lie  lawfully 
|H>ssihlc,  the  riiioii  is  /ess  j-ierfeol  than  hef  tl  e I 'nnstitiition,  mm. 


It  follows  from  these  views  that  uo  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
get  out  of  the  l.’nion, — that  rmuh-ct  and  onl inti iiret  to  that  effeet  an-  legs 
and  that  net.s  of  violence,  within  anv  Si^r  or  States,  ag-ainst  the  authority  of  tie- 
United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  according  t < eireuiiist,aiiees. 


can  lawfulli 


teJL 

lyjtX)iAXXj^ 


bflL  C-rVlA  C^LU,C  tlx,  ^LJL4^  t^iiju  C/^ltAZZ 

tu^LCau/  Lt^j^  t::^\jij  ll/hM^r^  L6  44/i^^^tr/Ciew; 

U/i\j>L>  tc  '7^1^  cx.£hJ£jC^^  nf  /J^fuujL^ 

t^^fxAX  €ja^c\r^  c^  ltixA^4r^ 

£y^  LxJiij^  A^lJ  y/e  ^ , 

- : -li.  i '..  iiii'-'  iir-  r^t!ii!  Iiws^-'.  tin-  \imiri  in  ].i  ijili . nliall  wuhipiH  tin 

QjuX^husy-^CSXU.Aj^  yy\/UAM\j^ 


trust  this  will  nn 


.i.«H”  this  tlu 
- i.  he  r..r.-.  .l  . 


tm.i  tu, -re  shall  he  nun.-. 


. h('  no  hiuo.’slu'i!  or  vi 
stienal  anthorifv 


^UfTlAr<^  ^^^:73t^^£?6aL£>^  Co  ^ 


ayi^xj 

^ O^rCt^elC^  cMu^ 

CPf\ue>d^  C^^^lKje.-'^  i^ri_.££/  C^-*u 

'>v<?  cr^  t£7V^  CAit, 

/ VL-exClAA/  CUtA^  C^  here  hostility  t</tho  Unitetl  States,  in  any 


[<JU  0^  '(  ^ry'L 


/S  €a^ 


y 


citir-eiis  from  holdinjr  the  Feiierai  offiees.  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  ohnoxiotts 
•traneirs  auioii"  the  people  for  that  object.  ^\hiIe  the  strirt  legal  right  may  exist 
ill  the  gntermiioiit  to  enforce  the  exercise  ot' these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
he  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  imTintelieahir  with  ,a!!,  that  I deem  it  better  to  forego, 
for  the  time,  the  tires  of  such  offiees. 

ru^\jtzejt^ 

The  maib,  uiile.ss  '<titiamit..  wilt  eonttmn:  to  he  lurnished  in  all  parts  of  the  rnion 
■So  lar  a.s  pos.sihle,  tlw.'  peoplt;  everywhere  .'hall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security 
which  is  most  favorubie  to  tidm  thotight  and  reficetion. 

y fl^  Ciaf  l<_  I jbe>  fl  L.  X 

L^lXx.  \£  C <2<?te - 

4^-<j  oC^^(/C  £yu^  CM-d^  }ix^ 

U.cAAA.O.^£>y  ex-  X/^kZ*^ 

CL  iTj^  or  y' L-e  cXe>  CCtr^  C^Lkj  -> 

IXxP’^aaJL  CZiyu-'CZ.K  (X^x-s-*Aj  C^fiAj  Ijl-x  CZv  ^ u.  Gl'*  ^ 

ei  u-^'^A.jc.XCeiu.  t ^ 

j r 


tw  t/ifxJi.  ^eeXZ^nv,  <nr 

That  there  .are  nersims, who  seek  to  h strov  the  I’nion  at  all  ( 


nts,  and  are 

:rl:id  ot  :in_.  prcte.xt  to  <lo  it,  I will  neither  affirm  or  deny  ; Imt  if  there  he  such,  1 need 
iddte-.s  IK)  worn  to  them,  'fo  those,  hmrever,  who  really  love  the  I’nion,  may  I not 
•peak 

Itcfori  enlcrilig  upon  -o  grave  a matter  as  the  dcstruefioti  of  our  national  btSMBi 
^woiild  It  not  he  wise  to  a.secrtain  precisely  why  we  do  it  i'  Will  you  harard  so  desjier. 
ite  a step,  while  there  is  any  possihility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  fronyhave 
IK  r.  III  exi.sl.  I..  (■  '.  Will  you,  while  the  eertain  ills  you  fly  to,  are  greater  than  all  the 
ici!  ,m  you  fly  from '/  Will  you  risk  the  eoniinission  of  so  fearful  n mistake? 

■!.■  .■  tii  b - ’ Vi  -Mt  ryintffruinniih  rij^fins  can 'ne  uiain- 

laiui  d I it  trui  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Conslilution,  ha.s  been 
ft  C-o'Vi.^Xx.  LCti-tXj 

denied  ' I think  not.  Happily  tie  human  mind  is  so  oBaataataai.  that  no  party 
•an  ri  .eh  t..  the  audacity  of  doing  this  Think,  if  you  can,  of  u aingle  instance  in 


CeriZAi  tJiJO  'ZA 
ClZeJ  cZ} 


which  a plainly  written  provision  of  tlie  (’onstitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a majority  should  deprive  a minority  of  any  clearly  written 
constitutional  ri^ht,  it  mi;rht,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — certainly 
would,  if  such  ri;;ht  were  a vital  on.  • itsiich  is  not  our  ea.se.  All  the  vital  ri-hts 

of  minorities,  and  of  individuals,  are  so  plairdy  a.ssureil  to  them,  by  affirmations  and 

/l,Lc^ii.£rCXZ.tr»^, 

m'L.itioiis  in  tbe  ('mistitution/lha*  controversies  never  arise  concernin"  them  liut 
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no  meanie  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a provision  speeilieally  applicable  to  everyM[ue.s- 
tion  wliich  may  occur  in  praetical  admini.strtition.  No  foresinlit  can  aiit.icip.ate,  nor 
any  dootimenl  of  roasonabic  length  contain  express  provisions  lor  all  pos,s;ble  ipw'stions 
.Shall  fiitritives  from  labor  be  sunundi.Ted  by  naiiorul  or  by  .State  autiiority 't  The 
(.'onstitution  dons  not  cxpre.-'-.ly  ^ay.  J/c_y  t'orioi  vss  juohibit  slavery  in  tbe  territories/ 
'i'lie  (lonstiliition  docs  not  cxpre.-i'.ly  say.  Mn»t  <'on<<re-.s  protect  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories 1'  'I’l  e Oonstilutio  i does  not  (xpres^ly  .-ay. 

From  i|uestions  of  this  clas.s  sprino  all  our  constitutional  eo.itrovcrsies,  and  we 
divide  upon  tbem  into  m.sjoritios  and  ininoritins.  (f  tbe  luiimrily  will  nutammm.,  tie- 
majority  must,  or  tbe  oovnrnnu'nt  must  eease.  There  is  no  other  alternative  ; for 
continuing  the  oovernment,  is  aakwiM  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a minority,  in 
sneh  ease,  will  secede  rather  they  make  a precedent  whirh,  in  turn,  wil] 

divide  and  rain  them;  for  a minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them 

whciirvcr  a majority  refuses  to  be  coolndlcd  by  .such  minority  haHiaMBBaMHiis 


ek.  (TV  (mO\jv  ^ 

L\J  fee  ViC^  Cl-  t-o  ^ 


Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests 'imono  tlie  .Stales  to  eomisise  a 


1^*  Cnion,  .n.s  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession  ’ 

'1’^?  ' o 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  scee.ssioii,  is  the  e.s.sence  of  anarchy.  • r y .■  ' . . 

^ ^ 4.£s/_ 

2.u-6L£y^  crj\jc^Cc^-^ 

/ U’hoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  ->  V / 


cessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  IJD„ni,dit\  is  impossihic;  the  rule  of  a minor- 
:.v.  as  « permanent  arranoement,  is  wholly  inadmi.ss.,b1e;  s„  roioet.i„o  ,Ue  majorty 
principle,  anarchy^  or  despotism  in  some  fortiys  all  that  is  left. 

,-7  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  i|ucstions  are  to 

be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  do  I deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  bindinc- 

C^^JCC  ''  ^ 

in  any  ease,  upon  the  parties  to  a suit,  as  to  the  object  of  ^suit^ 

\r€.yy  KjLiyf^  CX^t 

/f  - Anu  while  It  IS 

obviously  possible  that  such  deci.sion  may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  ease,  still  the  evil 
effect  following  it,  being  limited  to  that  partidft^.i^-.  with  the  chance  that  it  may 
be  over-ruled,  and  never  become  a precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  ihau 


M t^Uu  /fi*L/>r*JO 

Cutyyj^  tr^Vi.  C.CCii^y£y\0s,  ^n-^-«-<fc  C.'ifufe^^^  f 

fcerCxTA  aZ  t^uu  c<-^Lxr^  /irC^xrJLt 

(XfpeM>ZcA^  /C^iX)  Lx  iAyy<,^%j-ziCj>u^^ 

/3^aC-*,-o</  L>L*AXX<^^  cf  f^L^iysuexrt^\^  ^(jfXt^^^  t^Uu  Ou^^\ 

^i/«ur  fi<ri,cLxZjt^^  4^  £zZf 

/c^-’u.-j-^TwctX'  cL-c--^ivwir  i7"  y'rf  i^4s>  « (^«j^7Pr 

/\-Z-j  C'^tx^ZjC  -^ux-x^-o  e'  o ^ ^ ^v«/  fifpf  ^ £7T«^'w  /x^K^-£M..^syt, 

L-XfCuAj  ii^-yCyL^Xi^  f'-'^-es.A^ZXyur^^ 

tyUXi  ^^XL^^jcX-^  of  £yyi^yC^-*^uOy^V 

'^^-<Z-''^'t-t-''»>-^:a^ , ^yYcrv  An  Z^Uiy>-yy^  t — 4Xyt>~^  <2Uf. 

/Lt0LA,\y£<r  zfi^eT*^  ^;^^:>'C-c-cZr  o^  z^ov-^=»<p*-^-.  t«^tr  /-» 

*a-.  oCUXi  ^ Zi/'/C'co^  /yy^aZr  >iC,^.Ay^il,^ 

tPcfy\^  crS-Ztmy^ 

M'^'K  Ccc/yt^s/  /P9Csyt^  cyZ<,.J^L4^<.en^  Zo  yi^rtPZZPif^ 

^ ^oir 


lievwit  i-<  irruM;/.  ijiid  oustht  not  to  In;  oitcnded 
Till  fiioiil  .-c  sljivi;  c1:tuse  of  the  < 'outfit ution, 
foreign  slave  trade 


tuse  of  the  t 

/L£^k4vA^ 

re  Citeh  as  well  entiireed,  «s  any  law  i Mti  < 

LwXvjnyXaXJrf}'  OxjX*J'yAXi 

'he  >u-!o.Ie  the  !:^7iio>!r 


ily  'nbslantial  disjiutc 
file  s(ip|Yi-,'ssion  of  the 
ver  hi'  in  a eotninunilv 


where  the  monii  sense  t»f  the  jiehpie  %mmmJm  the  !'7  itself  The  -great  liody  of  the 


fteojile  abide  In  the  dry  legal  obligsition  in  both  eases,  :iii<i 
This.  I think,  cant  >t  be  [K-rfeetly  eured ; and  it  wonld  be  ' 
the  scpaiatiot)  of  the  sections,  thtn  before.  The  tbreiaii  slat 


tew  hreik  oyer  in  each 
orso  in  both  eases  n/hr 
‘ trade,  now  imperfectly 

suppressed,  would  be  revived  witfiout  restriction,  in  one  seetitm;  vvhiic  fugitive  slaves, 

A 

now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surremlcred  at  all,  by  the  other, 

I’hysieally  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  \Ve  eantiot  remove  our  re.speerive  -ste- 
tions  front  each  other,  nor  build  an  itnpassahle  wall  between  them.  A hu^1n^lld  and 
wife  may  he  v,i.  ■»  ,ed,  and  go  out  of  the  presence,  and  Iteytind  the  reach  of  each  other; 
b;it  the  difi'erent  parts  of  onr  country  cannot  Jo  this.  They  ocTinot  hut  remain  face 

ui  face  ; and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  lio.sti!e,  iiinst  continue  Itctwecu  them.  Is 

r'fu.^w 

it  iio«.sible^to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous^ or^satisfactory,  <t/ko  separation 
tliuii  6- /ioi.'  t'an  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  eun  make  law.si'  Can 
treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens^  than  laws  can  among  friends  ? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cacuot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  io.ss  on  both 
sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cea.se  fighting,  the  identical  old  (luestious.  tes  to  terms 
of  intercourse,  arc  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  la  longs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  W'heuever 
they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  csiating  government,  they  e.in  exercise  their  i-nnMitu- 
tlonn!  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  l•/•l■«/M/^wH(^/•y  right  t > di^ulember^or  oterihrow 
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(LB^  L-^'VUjr  yB/uX  Cpfxtj  Zaa:^  Cy^_iX>  /7n_<2/n^  CxJTryCr^^^  ctA>^*yJ 

f 0-ZAyC^<j  LX-'k^  O^A-ac-vitTs^ 

4iZCtPZLo^  . }yfuj^  J (yw^ePk^  rwo 

cr^  Oyiry^jiy,.^cCynri^^  J Lyfiu 

of  pfjU  f^J^y)fLJrZ>  ^rv-ev 

tc  S<J  /Z-'JCXovC-cij^ea.^  4^  erf  P^jt)  Zh>u>-oirj^ 

4 k/  ty{^  J /J'fyru.-ZyiXy 

CXyvCA.y.-yrv^yt.  crf~fK.€r2JlX^ 

^ CL.ffrrx>t.A-y><J  fjSyf UZj  tx> 

C*^X43^  aT- 


^iriv^^'C'U/Cl^w  ry^^^oLMj  ^t^.jzyr>\ji  ^Av.x^c>>--«--^-£i>  LC  cl£,^ 

(2yt'>'..e^y.,.j^>^^  tio  ^7>»^^v,Aa^-^7  i/yyx^^ 

C'CaJ^^  C.-'^rT-c-w  /S^jtj  /x<yt^\^i^a'l~0 

^ Cl<i  /v/^rx-C^  l->jrC.>-^  & (uXJL.^ 

,^r<^  X't./'tjL,  4^  ~ 


^jl  U/'VyU?Ct'\y,^Xa^>^^ 


A/?T'l-e'a«^.C>6^»\A'U^'  6>  C^ifX/t^L'CLXyUXlye^^ 

^ 6i>  fi..^^t>cXr 

t^^ru:^  tfc£ZL^^  c^z 

CJdt^oC^^  ^L£y^4^iJ^  ^a  JL»ij  ,,rfi-dA-crvCO  -,  afc  Oy\Jl>-<—»\J 

'yyU^  i)^  *J  -^a-w- j ‘>^  "^'tn^ 

<7^  /7t-^t^  /^  >^c-€_-<a-^  ^L-aZZZijt‘.,.,Cm^  ^2-»v.a->-_,a^=. 

/T'X-fl-^n^^  ^/2-<7  ^ ^ -'■^CsrC^PCZ^i^  /2-i-vc^  cc 

^''t^  ,fl.<CxCl^/S^  /fe”  fh-^tKy£>^ 


i-' 
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l«w.«  of  jour  own  framing  iimier  it;  while  the  new  ailiiiiiiiKtniliiiii  will  have  no  inline' 
iliate  power,  if  it  woulil,  to  clian»e  either.  If  it  were  a<lini)te<J  liiiil  y<Mi  wliu  arc 
iliHaatialieii,  hold  the  ri^lit  eidc  in  'he  diMjiute,  there  still  is  no  siiiKh'  >roo.l  reason  Ir  r 
preeipituti"  action  lntellii;enee,  patriotism,  (.'hristiaiiity,  and  a linn  reliance  on  Hiiii, 
who  ha.«  never  yer  loinaken  this  tavored  land,  .ire  still  eonipetent  to  adjn.st,  in  the  best 
way,  all  our  present  diHieulty.  y 

In  your  hands,  uiy  dissa'i.sfiod  fellow  eountryiueii,  and  not  in  miar,  is  the  inoinent- 
uus  issue  ul’eivil  war.  The  ^nveriiuient  will  not  assail 

k oo  can  have  no  conflioi.  without  beinj;  yourselves  the  a^^eressors.  I'ou  have  no  oath 
registered  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  ^mvemiiient,  while  /shall  have  the  most  solemn  one 
to  “preserve,  proleot  and  defend”  it. 


^ /hr,,  ^ • 

4^  ^ ^ ^ ce^4.c4w, 

^ L3^^. 

^ f^r^>  yy,  ^ ^ 

A"?w  'C</C'i-^  CLyi^  c^  aryj>^  O'xjbl^ZZU^  , ^ 


^ c^  yW-^-z^Lg.  ~'¥i«£e^x^2>.^J2r 

cAU^yAi  X<-^-  /f~tu~A 

*- 

/>  Aj,^  /^cA6  (Sif  'jAp^ 

^y'-  /^«£^  c^  Ay^  cAf-yCAO 
4 / At*<^  £oi  A^,y7jAAo 


IA^tAAV  !\/Au^^^ 


As  President-Elect,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family  occupied  Parlor  Number  6 at  Willard’s  Hotel. 
In  this  letter,  reproduced  from  a copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a friend 
traveling  with  the  Lincoln  party,  made  known  Mr.  Lincoln’s  plans. 
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Luncheon  Program 


WILLARD  HOTEL 


March  4,  1961 


Reception,  12  to  i o’clock 


Toastmaster — Hon.  Robert  V.  Fleming  greets  guests. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty. 

Presentation  of  Colors — Color  Guard  and  U.S.  Marine  Band. 
Star  Spangled  Banner — M.  Sgt.  William  D.  Jones,  USMC. 

Music — U.S.  Marine  Corps  Orchestra. 

Presentation  of  Distinguished  Guests. 

Toast  to  The  President. 

Significance  of  Civil  War  Centennial  Commemoration  and 
Lincoln  Inauguration — Hon.  Fred  Schwengel. 

Carl  Sandburg 

Lincoln  Tableau  Based  on  Wood  Engraving  by  Thomas 


Nast. 


Cast 


James  Buchanan 
Stephen  Douglas 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Henry  Waterson 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
Senator  Edward  Baker 
Chief  Justice 


Ray  Moore 
Ralph  E.  Becker 
John  C.  Collison 
A1  Carwil 
Jane  Gill 


H.  P.  Newson 


Roger  P.  Taney 
Hannibal  Hamlin 
Senator  Pearce 


William  Tredway 
G.  B.  Gill,  Jr. 

A1  Tyler 


Songs — M.  Sgt.  William  D.  Jones,  USMC. 
Benediction — The  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty. 
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Lincoln  Menu 


Grand  Ballroom 


☆ 

LUNCHEON 

☆ ☆ ☆ 

MOCK  TURTLE  SOUP 


SPECIAL  BRISKET  OF  CORNED  BEEF 
WITH  GREEN  CABBAGE 
PARSLEY  POTATO 


BLACKBERRY  PIE 
DEMI-TASSE 
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Thomas  Nast  made  this  drawing  of  the  Ladies’  Parlor  at  the  Willard  as  it  appeared  in  March,  1861. 


A ticket  of  admission  to  the  inaugural  ball,  called  then  the  Union  Ball,  held  at  the  Muslin  Palace,  a temporary  structure  near  City  Hall. 


CREDITS  OF  THE  District  of  Columbia  Civil  War  Com- 
mission's Luncheon  in  Commemoration  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  First 
Inauguration. 

Newspaper  Americana — Oceanside,  N.Y. 

Living  History,  Inc. — Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Publishers  of  the 

Reissues  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Costumes  by  Miss  Helen  Virginia  Meyer  of  New  York. 

Decorations  by  Lord  and  Taylor  of  New  York. 

Reenactment  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Inauguration  by  John  Collison 
and  Fellow  Community  Theater  Actors. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Library  of  Congress. 

National  Archives. 
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Firms  in  Business  in  Washington,  D.C., 
100  Years  or  More 


Year 

Founded 


D.  Ballauf  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 1855  ^ 

Wm.  Ballantyne  & Sons 1852 

Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Co 1835 

Joseph  F.  Birch’s  Sons 1841 

Brink’s,  Inc 1859 

Butler-Flynn  Paint  Company,  Inc 1845 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 1848 

A.  Eberly’s  Sons 1849 

C.  Engel’s  Sons,  Inc 1850 

The  Evening  Star  Newspaper  Company 1852 

Firemen’s  Insurance  Company  of  Washington,  D.C 1837 

H.  W.  Fisher  and  Sons,  Inc 1861  { 

Franklin  and  Co.,  Opticians 1855 

Galt  & Bro.,  Inc 1802 

Joseph  Gawler’s  Sons,  Inc 1850 

Frank  Geier’s  Sons  Co 1851 

Z.  D.  Gilman 1857 

Flarvey’s  Restaurant 1857 

Jacobs  Transfer  Co.,  Inc 1857 

Lansburgh’s 1 860 

J.  William  Lee’s  Sons  Co 1836 

Marlow  Coal  Company 1858 

Melvern-Fussell  Ice  Cream  Co 1851  ^ 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark,  N.J 1845 
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Year 

Founded 


National  Bank  of  Washington 1809 

Oriental  Building  Association 1861 

Riggs  National  Bank 1836 

Sealtest  Foods  Division  of  National  Dairy  Products 

Corporation 1830 

J.  H.  Small  & Sons 1855 

Thos.  Somerville  Co 1861 

Tophams,  Inc 1855 

W.  H.  Turton  & Sons i860 

Washington  Gas  Light  Company 1848 

West  Bros.  Brick  Co 1844 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 1856 

Willard  Hotel 1847 
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Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  inauguration,  showing  the  unfinished  dome  of  the  Capitol. 


i 


I 


